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ABSTRACT 

The main focus of this ESEA Title I program review 
and forward look is on problem areas the National Advisory Council on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children has identified since its 
first report in 1966, which the Council feels seems to deserve the 
early attention of a new Administration and Congress. Major 
recommendations are as follows: (1) Office of Education (OE) should 

make a special effort to disseminate examples of demonstrably 
successful compensatory education programs, such as the selection of 
21 successful projects described in a special supplement in this 
report; (2) OE should designate a single visibly placed official to 
monitor all aspects of Title I participation by nonpublic school 
children; (3) OE should show state and local personnel the full range 
of possibilities in using Title I funds for health services; (4) ESEA 
Title I should be continued substantially as now written; (5) 
principle of concentrating funds where most needed should be adhered 
to; (6) the new Administration is urged to offer imaginative 
leadership in school desegregation and to refuse to back down on this 
commitment; and, (7) the Executive and Legislative branches should 
move guickly to close the gap between the Title I appropriation and 
the authorization of a sum of $2.7 billion. Appended are community 
case studies cf nonpublic school children and Title I, (RJ) 
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Sirs: 



I am pleased to transmit to you the Annual Report 
of the National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children. This is the 4th Annual 
Report, and the 6th Report in all, submitted by the 
Council since its creation in 1965. 



In the present Report, the Council responds to the 
Congressional request, contained in the 1967 Amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
that successful Title I and other compensatory educa- 
tion programs be identified. In addition, the Council 
reports here the results of its study of the involve- 
ment of nonpublic school children in Title I, and of 
its study of the impact of Title I on the health needs 
of disadvantaged children. Finally, inasmuch as this 
Report is submitted to a new President and a new 
Congress, the Council has summarized its major 
continuing concerns about Title I and the education 
of disadvantaged children in ou. land. 



Respectfully ycurs, 
O. Meredith Wilson 



The President 
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Washington, D. C. 
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President of the Senate 
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I: TITLE I AND THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL -- A REVIEW 

AND FORWARD LOOK 



In both the financial and political senses, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 (ESEA) represents a tiny part 
of the awesome responsibilities facing the new President and a new 
Congress. It accounts for only $1 billion of a $185 billion budget, 
and constitutes only one component of the hundreds of laws which 
the Administration must supervise. 

Comparatively modest as the financing and scope of Title I 
are, however, we believe that this single piece of legislation over- 
shadows all other federal aid- to- education laws in importance, for 
it strikes one of the earliest and potentially most effective blows 
at the self-perpetuating cycle of poverty in the United States: 
poor family- poor education- poor job- poor family. Last year, it 
touched the lives of 9 millior. American children. Thus Title I con- 
tinues to represent an enormous amount of hope for those of our 
youngsters who are held back in their learning efforts by poverty 
and its attendant deprivations -- social, cultural, and physical. 

As we observed in our first report to the President on March 31, 
1966, " . . . unless the children of our land can be freed from the 
chains of disadvantage which bind them to a life of hopelessness 
and misery, battles may be won in the War on Poverty, but final de- 
feat will be inevitable.” 

ESEA was passed on April 11, 1965. Funds were first made 
available to local school systems on September 23, 1965, after the 
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1965-66 school year had already begun. Hence this report follows 
only the second full year of operation of Title I, even though the 
program is in its fourth fiscal year as the federal government reck- 
ons the legislative calendar. 

The same law that created Title I created the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children, directing 
it to review the administration and operation of Title I "including 
its effectiveness in improving the educational attainment of educa- 
tionally deprived children," In our five earlier reports to the 
President and the Congress, we have attempted to assess -- as pri- 
vate citizens with no personal stake in the law other than social 
and moral concern -- the impact and deficiencies of Title I as well 
as those of compensatory education generally. And as a new Adminis- 
tration and a new Congress begin, we believe it important not only 
to present our latest findings, but also to review some of our con- 
tinuing concerns about Title I and the factors that prevent it from 
realizing all the promise its framers envisioned. 

Some of our earlier observations about deficiencies in the 
law or its administration have led to remedial action by the Con- 
gress or Executive branch; others still require attention. VJe sum- 
marize those concerns under ten headings -- three having to do with 
studies recently completed under the auspices of the National Ad- 
visory Council, and seven with matters which were raised in the past 



but continue to concern us now. 
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Recent Studies 

Evaluation 

It has long been clear that the mere addition of people, 
equipment, and special services does not by itself constitute com- 
pensatory education; success in making up for the educational depri- 
vation which stems from poverty requires a strategy for blending 
these resources in an integrated program that strikes at both roots 

and consequences of disadvantage. 

The details of this strategy, however, have by no means 
been clear. For one thing, we still have not had sufficient experi- 
ence with Title I, or compensatory education programs generally, to 
be able to fully and fairly evaluate their potential. For another, 
the limited evaluations of Title I programs, together with the wide 
variation in content and quality of data submitted to the Office of 
Education, have prevented any overall statistical evaluation of the 
first years of Title I on a nationwide basis. In turn, lack of 
data that is at once widely comprehensive and genuinely comparable 
has made identification of the components of successful compensa- 
tory programs most difficult. 

What is clear is that among the thousands of different pro- 
grams and approaches labeled as compensatory education, some ef- 
forts are paying off and others are not. Some of these programs 
can be evaluated in terms of positive, easily identifiable changes 
such as improvement in reading scores; in this report the Council 
identifies a number of such programs which have been proven success 
ful by such measurements . 
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Yet reading scores are not the only criteria for measuring 
the effectiveness of a Title X program. They do not, for example, 
offer any index to the value of providing a far-sighted child with 
glasses, or of feeding a hungry child, or of changing a youngster's 
attitudes toward school from suspicion and hostility to pleasure and 
interest. It may be, indeed, that favorable attitudes toward school- 
ing constitute much of the "head start" which a youngster from an 
advantaged home takes to the classroom with him, and which the dis- 
advantaged boy or girl typically lack^. 

The Council believes, in sum, that educators must refine 
their methods of measuring "success" and must at: the same time iden- 
tify, disseminate and replicate programs that have been demonstrated 
successful by present evaluation techniques. Only in this way can 
we hope to improve the overall quality of the Title I effort. 

This report presents the results of two studies conducted 
by the American Institutes of Research into a) successful Title I 
programs, and b) the components that distinguish successful pro- 
grams from unsuccessful ones. 

As a result of these studies the Council recommends that : 

1. The U.S . Office of Education should augment its ongoing 
Title I information process by engaging in a special effort to dis- 
seminate examples of demonstrably successful compensatory education 
programs -- such as those in Part V of this report -- to be used 
as touchstones for other programs. 
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2. The Office of Education should explore both administra- 
tive and legislative means of rewarding well-designed, successful 
programs and providing incentives for their expansion and implemen- 
tation by other schools. 

3. The Office of Education and state departments of educa- 
tion should cooperate in establishing Title I spending priorities 
which reflect examples of proven success or suggested failure. 

4. The Office of Education and state departments of educa- 
tion should cooperate in developing criteria for more uniform, 
comparable evaluat ion data than are now submitted by local Title I 
programs so that more informed judgments can be made about Ttfhich 
programs are working and which are not. 

5. Professional educators and social scientists should 
intensify review of current achievement tests to further reduce 
"culturebound" components that are biased against the disadvantaged 
child and conceal indications of his true, latent ability. 

6. These professionals should also move beyond purely cog- 
nitive achievements tests and into other realms -- self-concept, 
creativity, motivation, behavior -- where compensatory education 
may have equally important long-range results. 

Participation of Nonpublic School Children 

ESEA requires that compensatory education programs be 
established for disadvantaged children in nonpublic schools to the 
extent consistent with the number of such children. There is cause 
to question whether, in fact, the number of parochial and other 

331-372 0 - 69 -2 
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nonpublic school children participating in Title I projects is con- 
sistent with their number. If not, the next essential question is, 

why? 

The Council has sponsored a detailed study of the participa- 
tion of nonpublic school children in Title I and reports its find- 
ings in Part III of this report. Those findings lead us to these 
recommendations ; 

1. The Office of Education should designate a single, visi- 
bly placed official to monitor all aspects of Title I participation 
by nonpublic school children, 

2. The state departments of education and affected public 
and nonpublic school systems should also designate a person with 
the time and resources to oversee the participation of nonpublic 
school schildren in local Title I programs and to provide liaison 
between public and nonpublic school officials. 

3. The Office of Education should continue to urge the in- 
volvement of nonpublic school officials in the planning and evalua- 
tion of local Title X programs, 

4. The U.S Office of Education should publish in one docu - 

ment all the regulations concerning the participation of nonpublic 
school children in Title I programs and should disseminate this docu- 
ment to local Title X coordinators in addition to state education 
officials . 

5. Model program examples of successful participation of 
nonpublic school pup" Is should be widely disseminated. 
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6‘. The Office of Education should review the methods for 
identifying eligible children and for establishing project areas to 
prevent the disproportionate exclusion of disadvantaged, nonpublic 
school children whose attendance- zones do not coincide with those 
used by public schools, 

7. Where services to children justify it, there should be 
an increase in shared time programs. 

Health Services 

The provisions of Title I were purposely broad, allowing 
local education officials to use Federal funds for virtually any 
service that would reduce disadvantage. Where health needs are not 
otherwise being fully met, and where educators realise the crucial 
connection between good health and ability to learn, Title X funds 
have played an increasingly important role. Today they provide 
disadvantaged children valuable health services such as physical 
checkups, nutritional programs, the provision of eyeglasses, and 
even major medical and dental care; a Council study of 60 Title X 
programs suggests that, in contrast with a much smaller percentage 
in the first year of the program, 80 percent of local projects now 
include a health component. Generally, health services account for 
5 to 20 percent of local Title I expenditures. Title I has espe- 
cially helped to meat the need for early detection of health de- 
fects, and to a lesser extent has helped to provide correction of 
such defects . In some instances , Title I has given children from 
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poor families medical or dental treatment for the first time in 
their lives . 

The Council can but endorse this use of Title I funds. 

Still, because Title X funds are so limited the Council feels it im- 
portant for local officials to develop a keen sense of priorities in 
allocating funds designed primarily for educational purposes. 

Our detailed views on health expenditures are expressed in 
Part XV of this report; at this point, we summ arize our recommenda- 
tions : 

1. The Office of Education should call the attention of 
state and local Title I personnel to the full range of possibilities 
for using Title I funds to diagnose and treat health disorders. 

2. Meanwhile, Title I planners at the state and local lev- 
els should be encouraged to investigate the availability of health 
services from sources other than Title I, so that the provision of 
necessary health services for disadvantaged children will not unnec- 
essarily diminish the already slender resources available for com- 
pensatory education. 

3. Title I planners should focus their funds on those whose 
needs are greatest. 

4. Professionals in health and education including Title I 
planners, at national, state, and local levels should investigate 
the use of para- professionals for tasks which, while related to 
health care, do not require professional qualifications. 
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Continuing Concerns 

Continuation of Title I 

One of the issues regularly arising from ESEA has been that 
of preserving the separate titles ir. this legislation. Earnest and 
conscientious arguments have been advanced to support a policy of 
"bloc" grants to the states, leaving to them all decisions regarding 
the allocation of these supplementary federal funds. 

The Council has considered these arguments carefully over 
the three years of its existence and has stated its position on 
this subject in earlier reports. After carefully reexamining the 
present situation, the Council still believes that the continuing 
high urgency of devoting "more than equal" attention to the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged children calls for unrelent ing and specific 
investment of federal funds. 

In effect, Title I now operates as a kind of "bloc- grant" to 
the states, with the funds being spent in any way the state approves 
as long as they are spent on the disadvantaged. But the Council be- 
lieves that any change that would further shift the responsibility 
to the states for distributing education funds would — in many 
states and possibly in all - diminish the impact of this necessary 
investment in the education of disadvantaged children. 

The Council's position is not based on preconceived theories 
but on hard data which show that state distribution of funds rarely, 
if ever, favors those sections of the state with the greatest con- 
centration and number of educationally deprived children — the 
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central cities. Despite a declining tax base and a high rate of 
effort, in 1962 central cities received $40 less in state aid per 
pupil than their suburbs, even though the suburbs were spending $145 
more per pupil than the central cities. ^ More recent data suggest 
that this trend is continuing. For example, central cities in New 
York’s six metropolitan areas received an average of $100 less per 
pupil in state aid during 1966-67 than did the county or counties 

in each area. 

It is possible that at some time in the future, federal 
funds for elementary and secondary education will be sufficient to 
support a wider range of efforts, aimed at more varied needs. For 
the present, however, the Council believes that Title X funds are 
now aimed at the single, highest priority educational target — con- 
centrations of disadvantaged children -- and that it would be unwise 
to permit any diminution of effort through the relaxation of Con- 
gressional direction. 

The Council recommends, therefore, that Titl e I of ESEA be 
continued substantially as now written . 

Level of Funding 

The Council is distressed at what appears to be a weakening 
federal commitment to the education of disadvantaged children. This 
is best evidenced by the $68 million cutback in funding of Title I 
from $1,191 billion last school year to $1,123 billion this school 



1 Camegie Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Fall, 1966. 
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year. This cutback, combined with the continuing I ncrease In the 
cost of education, results In an est imated $400 million less for 
disadvantaged pupils In local schools this ye ar than was available 

in the first year of the program . 

We are deluding ourselves if we think we can make an impact 
on education of the disadvantaged without providing the necessary 
resources. To meet rising school costs by decreasing Title X appro- 
priations speaks poorly for a nation which has generally prided it 
self on the quality of its schools and has specifically promised to 
rescue the unfortunate few whom traditional education and present 
educational resources have failed to propel into America's main- 

stream. 

A noted educator's recent statement of the issue coincides 

with, and cogently summarizes the Council's view: 

It may be argued that simply more resources will not 
solve the educational problems .... There is much un- 
certainty about how educational disadvantage can be 
overcome. One thing, however, is clear. It cannot be 
done cheaply. ... To substitute educational experi- 
mentation and innovation for increased resources is to 
sentence those experiments and innovations to failure. 

The Council , therefore, recommends that th e Executive and 

Legislative branches move as quickly as possible to close the ga g 

between the Title I appropriation and the authorization of §2 

billion. 



2 Alan K. Campbell, "Matching Resources To Need," a paper . 
presented at the Semiannual Meeting at the Committee for Economic 
Development, Nov. 14, 1968, p. 13. 
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Continuity of Effort 

Like the other parts of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, Title I has been almost continually before the Congress for 
refinement and renewal . Uncertainty about the program and its fund- 
ing has hurt the effectiveness of Title I, especially since the first 
two appropriations came after the school year had already begun, and 
school administrators had already assigned their personnel to other 
duties . Doubt about the continuing availability of funds inevitably 
results in a lower- grade staff for Title I projects (some adminis- 
trators have declared that they would not assign their best teachers 
to "a program that may go bust any time") , a preponderance of single- 
purpose programs not integrated with the regular school' curriculum, 
and a minimum of basic changes or improvements in the total curricu- 
lum for disadvantaged children. 

We observe that the Morrill Land-Grant Act has been in oper- 
ation for 106 years, and that state universities have received an- 
nual appropriations under it ever since. That Act was the result of 
a great national need; the needs reflected in Title I are certainly 
as pressing and possibly more basic than those of our higher educa- 
tional institutions. We must have the courage to recognize that a 
successful attack on poverty through improving the education of 
poor children will be measured in decades, not Congressional ses- 
sions . 

Because of the damage done Title I by annual uncertainty 
among school officials, we recommend consideration of long-term 
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legislative authority so that educators can plan for the unremitting 
effort that Title I must receive if it is to fully succeed . 

Quality Control and Local Control 

Though funded by the federal government, Title I projects 
are designed by local school systems and approved by state depart- 
ments of education. It is not the prerogative of the U.S. Office of 
Education to pass on each project. 

Title I is, as the Council has often noted, a highly decen- 
tralized program; thus it is not surprising that the educational 
value of Title I projects differs widely. Some are imaginative, 
well thought-out, and demonstrably successful; other projects exem- 
plify a tendency simply to do more of the same, to enlarge equipment 
inventories or reduce class size by insignificant numbers. In the 
face of such varying results, the U.S. Office of Education -- recog- 
nizing the importance of respecting local autonomy and leaving 
final approval to the states -- has found no way except through the 
issuance of basic criteria and through exhortation to try to ensure 
sound projects or to secure revision of projects of low quality. 
Unhappily, even the basic federal criteria are sometimes misperceived 
or ignored at the state and local level. 

The members of the Council do not in the least question the 
principle of local control; they believe, moreover, that the freedom 
for initiative given local school districts by Title I is a powerful 
force for improving education through programs tailored to the 
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individual needs of individual communities. The American taxpay- 
ers, however, have a right to demand that the revenues they provide 
are spent wisely, and American children have a right in social jus- 
tice to the maximum benefit available to them from limited funds . 

Hence the Co uncil recommends 1) that the U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation fully utilize its existing authority to establish basic 
criteria for ensuring high quality programs; 2) that USOE wor k with 
the s tate departments of education to improve the monit oring of 
programs and & sure, by withholding funds if necessar y, that the 
b a sic criteria are being followed at the local level; and 3) that 
the legislation be examined to see whether amendments are required 
to strengthen the basic criteria authority . 

Diffusion vs. Concentration 

Disadvantaged children invariably suffer from a number of 
forms of deprivation, not just one; they do not need new textbooks 
or medical care or adequate nutrition or a reduction in class size, 
but all these and other educational remedies together . Success 
with these children, in sum, requires a concentra tion of services? 

on a limited number of children . 

Owing partly to political pressure and partly to a normal 

human desire to do something for as many children as possible, 
many school administrators have spread their limited funds over 
very large groups ; the average Title I expenditure per child dur- 
ing 1965-66 and 1966-67 was $96 and $99 respectively -- hardly 
enough to make a significant difference. In consequence, while 
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the young beneficiaries might have a hot lunch for the first time, 
all their other handicaps go untouched, and Title I funds -- while 
spent for entirely worthy purposes -- have simply failed to achieve 

the overall purpose of the legislation. 

The Council again calls for adherence to the princi ple of 
concentrating funds where the need is greatest so t hat a limited 
number of dollars can have genuine impact rather t han being dissi- 
pated in laudable but inconclusive efforts . 

We further recommend that the Office of Education assist 
the states in gaining compliance from local school distr icts with 
the regulations and guidelines on concentration of r esources. 

Parental and Community Involvement 

No school or program can by itself hope to overcome the 
manifold effects of disadvantage. A youngster spends at most six 
hours a day in school; the rest of his waking hours are learning 
hours, too, and compensatory education cannot outweigh the influ- 
ences of the home and the i ighborhood on a child. 

This means that if Title 1 is to be successful, it must be 
part of an alliance between parents, community residents, and edu- 
cators. Parents must understand what the school is trying to 
achieve, so that they can extend the effects of compensatory educa- 
tion by encouraging learning at home. Other local adults can fre- 
quently supplement project funds with their own resources of inter- 
est, inventiveness, and special ability. Parental and community 
involvement represent a way of harnessing the voluntary spirit 



which has always been a remarkable feature of American life -- to 
expand the benefits of limited Title I funds. 

We commend the Office of Education's recently issued policy 
guidelines suggesting the establishment of local advisory committees 
to enable parents and other citizens of the local community to be- 
come involved in the planning, operation, and appraisal of compen- 
satory education programs . We further urge state education agen- 
cies to encourage and assist local school districts in implementing 
the principle of parent and community involvement in Title I pro- 
grams . 

Compensation and Desegregation 

In various sections of the country, the Council has noted a 
tendency by some school administrators to view Title I as an alter- 
native to school desegregation. This tendency is not always moti- 
vated by racial bias or bad faith, but may result from genuine 
puzzlement; as the Council noted in its 1968 annual report, "the 
obstacles to desegregation have been so discouraging that some 
community leaders are now coming to rely almost solely on compen- 
satory education to save the educational lives of children in im- 
poverished ghettoes." 

The "obstacles to desegregation" remain as discouraging to- 
day as they were 12 months ago, and we can offer no quick, solutions 
to a problem which has baffled wiser men. Indeed, as with many 
difficult tasks facing the nation, we might well abandon any search 
for quick solutions and simply accept the fact that desegregating 



our society will be a tedious, painful, and most demanding job for 
at least a decade to come. 

But with specific reference to the schools, we can only 
state again that school desegregation appears to have a genuine edu- 
cational value of its own by giving disadvantaged, minority children 
the benefit of intellectual and social stimulation from more fortu- 
nate classmates. Though not conclusive, the evidence we have -- 
particularly the massive Equality of Educational Opportunity sur- 
vey, popularly called "The Coleman Report." -- indicates that a 
proper degree of school integration aids the learning of socio- 
economically deprived children without diminishing the achievement 
of socioeconomically advantaged children . 

The Council recognizes the complexity of the task, includ- 
ing the difficulties in various localities of carrying out the 
Supreme Court’s mandate to desegregate the schools. We believe 
that solid progress toward a just society was made by the outgoing 
Administration and recognize that this progress was achieved only 
at the expense of social conflict and national anguish. We can 
only urge the new Administration to offer, on the one hand, a 
fresh, imaginative leadership in school desegreation and, on the 
other, to refuse to back down on this nation’s sometimes agonizing 
but ever-necessary commitment to equality of opportunity . 

In particular, we reiterate our conviction that school de- 
segregation and compensatory education are not an either-or propo- 
sition, but are mutually complementary actions which can lose much 
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of their effectiveness in isolation from each other. And this, in 
turn, leads to our single program recommendation: 

That federal, state and local o fficials exercise their r e- 
sponsibility to prevent Title 1 f rom being used as a negative incen - 
t±va -- one that prolongs segregat i on -- by ensuring that dlsadvan - 
raged children retain their Title 1 bene fits when transferred 
schools whose student p opulations consist of socioeconomical ly 

advantaged children » 

Conclusion 

These ten topics do not complete the list of problems which 
the Council has identified since its first report was issued in 
March 1966, Many other matters - early childhood education, for 
example, and summer programs -- are of great importance to the 
cess of Title I. The subjects outlined above, however, seem to us 
to deserve the early attention of a new Administration and a new 
Congress as they review accomplishments and needs, and move to 
establish new priorities for government and society as the effort 
to meet those needs goes forward. 
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II. FOUNDATIONS FOR SUCCESS IN COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Though both compensatory education programs and the concept 
of "compensation" itself pre-date federal initiatives in this field, 
it was Title I which first gave such programs national visibility. 
Moreover, Title I added an important dimension to earlier state and 
local programs in that it required evaluation; those who framed the 
law insisted that an effort be made -- usually by the local direc- 
tors of Title I programs — to measure the results of this novel fed- 
eral expenditure. 

Critics of early reports on compensatory programs, whether 
federally funded or not, suggested that many of the "benefits" 
claimed -- new equipment, for example, or slightly smaller classes -- 
related more to teacher pleasure than to pupil gain. In some cases, 
reports which claimed significant pupil achievement soon after a pro- 
gram was established had to be modified later, after more time had 
elapsed. The "self-analyses" of Title I and other compensatory pro- 
grams sometimes demonstrated more wishful thinking than hard evalua- 
tion . 



Though Title I evaluations are becoming more sophisticated 
and helpful each year, the results of the testing effort remain 
mixed to date. Different evaluators have pronounced the same pro- 
gram both successful and unsuccessful. It was against this back- 
ground of scattered testing and often confusing results that Con- 
gress, in its January 2, 1968 amendments to the ESEA, requested the 
National Advisory Council to report a year later on programs which 
hold "the highest promise of raising the educational attainment of 
these educationally deprived children." 

The Council has attempted to meet this request in two ways: 

First , by presenting in the Special Supplement (Part V) to 
this report summaries of 21 compensatory programs which have pro- 
duced significant pupil achievement gains in language or numerical 
skills . 



Second , by trying to discern those components which distin- 
guish successful and unsuccessful programs. 

The 21 programs described in the Special Supplement (Part V) 
were identified by the American Institutes of Research under a con- 
tract with the U.S. Office of Education's Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation and under the cognizance of the National Advisory 
Council. AIR compared the successful and unsuccessful programs un- 
der a second, separate contract with the National Council alone. 
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Because educators and testers frequently disagree on the cri- 
teria for a successful program and about what "significant improve- 
ment" means, it is important to state here the definitions and cri- 
teria used by AIR: 

1. Only compensatory programs whose directors had measured 
achievement through standardized tests were included in the AIR re- 
port. Ratings, classroom grades, and even special tests prepared by 
teachers were considered too unreliable and subject to bias by pro- 
gram personnel to provide an accurate index to achievement gains . 

2. An improvement in achievement scores was not considered 
sufficient by itself to identify a "successful program." The 
achieved gain had to exceed that made by a control group over a com- 
parable period of time, or that to be expected on the basis of norma- 
tive data, and had to be statistically significant. 

3. The terms "successful" and "unsuccessful" have a highly 
restricted meaning as used in this report; they denote only programs 
which produced pupil gains in language or number skills . If, for 
example, a program succeeded in improving pupil attitudes but failed 
in the formal, "cognitive" or academic area during the period ob- 
served, it was considered unsuccessful. 

4. "Language skills" meant achievement in such areas as 
reading, speaking fluency and word recognition; "number skills" usu- 
ally implied arithmetic and, in some cases, mathematics. 



Methods. Procedures, and Limitations 

Since judging a given compensatory program to be a success 
or failure is as delicate a process for the evaluator as it is pain- 
ful for the director whose program is being evaluated, some addi- 
tional observations about AIR's study must in justice be offered 
here . 



In selecting the 21 programs described under the original 
USOE contract, the American Institutes of Research screened 1,000 
compensatory programs, collected detailed data on 400, and actually 
visited 98. Of the 400, about 100 -- in addition to the 21 success- 
ful programs -- were considered suitable for the second, National 
Advisory Council study. Of that 100, in turn, 25 yielded sufficient 
data for AIR to describe them as "unsuccessful" by the definition 
given above . 

The next problem in distinguishing the factors that made 
some programs successful and others not was to match the successful 
and unsuccessful programs by objectives and age of pupils. Simply 
put, this was a matter of ensuring that apples were not compared 
with oranges. In matching two programs, AIR did not require that 
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the objectives be identical in content or level of specificity; AIR 
and the National Council believed that a similarity in major pur- 
pose -- improving reading skill, for example -- would permit a valid 
comparison. Analogously, though it was clearly improper to compare 
a secondary school program with one aimed at preschool pupils, it 
seemed reasonable to match a program for first- graders with one for 
third-graders . 

Program data for the comparisons were collected under four 
headings: 1) program objectives; 2) students served; 3) cognitive 

achievement gains ; and 4) program components . 

Under "objectives," the analysts described briefly what the 
experimenters in each program intended their students to achieve. 
The actual process, treatment or method was at this stage consid- 
ered of secondary importance. If, for example, one program used 
dramatization to help children read while another used teaching 
machines for the same purpose, the goal was specified under this 
heading and the respective method treated elsewhere. 

Under "students served," the analysts described as compre- 
hensively as possible the ethnic backgrounds, socioeconomic status, 
and numbers of students involved, as well as any special criteria 
used to select students for each program. Many programs operated 
for more than a year, serving successive groups of students. To 
take this changing population into account, the analysts specified 
the group to which each evaluation referred, and sometimes based 
an evaluation of success or failure on a single year's operations. 

Under "cognitive achievement gains," the analysts considered 
only those indicated by standardized tests, as mentioned above. 

Finally, the "program components" refer to distinctive teach- 
ing methods, health or educational services, and other elements 
that made up an individual program and gave it its character. 

As a result of this matching process, the AIR had to elimi- 
nate two of the 21 successful programs for comparison purposes sim- 
ply because no comparable, "unsuccessful" program could be found. 

In the end, nine successful programs were compared with two unsuc- 
cessful programs each, and nine more successful programs compared 
with one unsuccessful counterpart each. 



The Subjective Element 

Having defined their special meanings and procedures as care- 
fully as possible, AIR research analysts (and the National Advisory 
Council) recognize the essentially judgmental aspect of any ap- 
praisal such as this report offers. They acknowledge that biases 
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or special perspectives developed over a period of time -- mainly 
in connection with related studies -- may have influenced their 
analysis of the data in question. 

The data themselves, being stated as facts and figures, 
have every appearance of objectivity; nevertheless, placing these 
data in the appropriate category required subjective judgment on 
occasion, for some categories were more susceptible to bias or 
special interpretation than others. 

The program component "team teaching," for instance, might 
be defined broadly to include any attempt by two or more teachers 
to share the instruction of their classes; on the other hand, it 
can be validly restricted to programs in which a proper team was 
established, regular meetings of the team held, and the duties of 
each member of the team clearly defined. Though the analysts pre- 
ferred the latter, accurate definition, the data sometimes de- 
manded a definition more like the first. 

Also, the data alone were not always adequate for drawing 
conclusions from comparisons. The analysts were dealing with prob- 
abilities rather than certainties, and often had to choose the 
most likely explanation of a given result rather than being able 
to fix on a certain scientifically proven cause. Hence, the sug- 
gestions offered here as to the foundations for success i n educat- 
ing disadvantaged children represent reasonable, analytical judg- 
ments rather than irrefutable demonstrations . 

The programs described in the Special Supplement do not, 
of course, represent the universe of successful compensatory pro- 
grams. The U.S. Office of Education estimates that there are 
about 20,000 Title I programs now in operation; in addition, 
there are many more compensatory programs funded by sources other 
than Title I. Because of the Council's time and resource limita- 
tions, AIR could examine only a small portion of the total; those 
described in the Special Supplement do, however, seem to represent 
accurately the kinds of programs which have been demonstrably suc- 
cessful. 



Results and Comments 



Appendix A of this report illustrates one of the compari- 
sons that AIR made between "successful" and "unsuccessful" pro- 
grams. The suggestions that follow -- concerning those elements 
of compensatory education programs most likely to produce signifi- 
cant gains in pupil achievement -- are drawn from the entire ser- 
ies of 18 comparisons. Of the 18, 4 were at the pre-school level, 
10 at the elementary, and 4 at the secondary. 
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From the pre-school comparisons , it is fairly clear that: 

• a program of less than two months' duration has little 
value at all; 

• teacher training is essential; and 

• objectives must be clearly defined in advance. 

The successful pre-school programs all had certain features 
in common: careful planning, including the definition of academic 

(cognitive) objectives; teacher training (usually including fre- 
quent reviews of the program); and much use of small groups. Mate- 
rials were selected carefully for their relevance to program objec- 
tives. Two programs stressed diagnosis of individual pupils' needs, 
three limited their curriculum and methods strictly to what was 
needed to achieve the objectives and meet the needs, and one re- 
moved competing stimuli from the classroom. Parental involvement 
featured as important in only one of the successful programs. To 
summarize the comparisons, success in pre-school programs seemed 
to be founded upon : 

• careful planning, including statement of objectives; 

• teacher training in tho methods of the programs; 

• small groups and a high degree of individualization; and 

• instruction and materials closely relevant to the objec- 
tives . 

At the elementary level , ten comparisons were drawn. In- 
struction irrelevant to the stated objectives of the programs 
seemed to be the most frequent reason for failure at this level . 

No success factor was common to all ten of the comparisons, but 
academic objectives clearly stated and active parental involvement 
seemed to be most important, followed by a high intensity of treat- 
ment (that is, pupils were given many hours in the program), an em- 
phasis on directly attacking pupils' problems, and the use of read- 
ing specialists, small groups and individual tutoring. Also impor- 
tant at this level were teacher training and the supervision and 
training provided for aides. While the patterns are not so marked, 
it seems that success in compensatory programs at the elementary 
level largely depends upon: 

• academic objectives clearly stated; 

• active parental involvement, particularly as motivators; 
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• individual attention for pupils' learning problems, and 

• high intensity of treatment. 

In the four secondary school comparisons , the concomitants 
of failure were fairly obvious: programs failed because they were 

too "diluted," had very loosely structured objectives, or too wide 
a range of goals. An academic emphasis was missing from several 
of the unsuccessful secondary programs . Those that succeeded all 
had clearly stated academic objectives, often based on individual 
diagnosis, and incorporated tightly controlled teaching linked to 
these objectives; small group work was important in two. Success- 
ful programs at the secondary level seem to be founded upon: 

• academic objectives clearly stated; 

• individualization of instruction; and 

• directly relevant instruction. 

Far from being dramatic, the results of this study are per- 
haps not even surprising. In general, the factors consistently 
identified with successful compensatory education programs and 
consistently lacking in "unsuccessful" programs might have been 
advanced on the basis of theories of good management or common 
sense. But the results are nonetheless of real importance in two 

directions : 

• On the negative side : The analyses repeatedly showed 

that real compensatory education does not result from, 
the mere addition of personnel, or equipment, or special 
services . Any of these elements can contribute to suc- 
cess if they are carefully integrated into a well-planned 
program and made relevant to the program's objectives. 

• On the positive side : The first requirement in planning 

progra ms to overcome learning retardation is to establish 
clear goals, specific academic objectives; the second is 
to concentrate attention and resources on those objec- 
tives . 

The latter result has implications that should be raised. 

It is largely on the basis that private enterprise would operate 
education programs by relating methods to goals that the recommen- 
dation is made with increasing frequency to "farm out" compensa- 
tory education programs to business firms. The merits of such pro- 
posals are considerable, but there is no reason why schools cannot 
identify targets and marshal resources with equally successful re- 
sults -- if they understand the needs and procedures and have the 

will. 
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It must be stressed again, however, that the AIR comparisons 
termed "successful** only those programs which emphasize cognitive; 
gains . And this point leads to a question which the Council be- 
lieves is both relevant and important: Should programs for the 

education of disadvantaged children focus only on cognitive gain? 
Will an enhanced ability in reading and numbers suffice to enable 
the children of the po.r to break the cycle of disadvantage in 
which they are caught up? Improving cognitive ability is crucial 
and perhaps -- given the continuing limitation on resources -- de- 
serves the highest priority among all those needs which the Council 
and others have identified as attaching to disadvantaged children. 
But the goal of cognitive achievement which seems clearly dis- 
crete because it is easily comprehensible -- probably will not 

itself be reached if other needs (such as the health needs elabo- 
rated upon elsewhere in this report) are completely ignored. 



Recommendations 



The Council recommends that : 

1 . The Office of Education should engage in a special ef- 
fort to disseminate examples of demonstrably successful compensa- 
tory education programs -- such as those presented with this re- 
port -- to be used as touchstones for other programs . (The recent 
OE publication. Profiles in Quality Education, is an excellent, 
though long overdue, example of the kind of dissemination activity 
which needs to be expanded by the Office.) We also urge state and 
local Title I planners working on continuing programs or new ones 
to consult with those whose programs have been judged successful, 
and to examine similar programs whether they are deemed successful 
or unsuccessful. 

2 . The Office of Education should explore both administra- 
tive and legislative means of providing rewards for well- designed, 
successful programs and incentives for the expansion of such high 
quality programs . In this connection, the Office should work with 
the states to secure their help in establishing Title I program 
priorities which take into account examples of proven success or 
suggested failure. 

3 . The Office of Education, in cooperation with the states, 
should develop criteria to ensure that the evaluation data sub- 
mitted be more uniform and comparable than is currently the case. 
Such criteria would foster more informed judgments, based on com- 
parable and comprehensive information, about the success or fail- 
ure of education programs for the disadvantaged and about the 
measurements used to reach these judgments. 
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4 . Professional educators and social scientists should 
intensify thei r review of achievement tests currently in use so M 
fco further reduce any components which might be biase d against the 
child of di sadvantaged background and hence conceal indicatic\ ng_of 
tr ue T latent ability . We further urge these professionals to move 
beyond cognitive achievement tests and into other realms -- self- 
concept, creativity, motivation, behavior — where compensatory 
education programs may have equally important long-range results. 
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III. THE PARTICIPATION OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN TITLE I 



Apart from providing the first major federal assistance to 
public schools in our country, the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (ESEA) had added significance in that its Title I 
offered public aid to disadvantaged children whether they were en- 
rolled in public schools, in private schools, or in no school at 
a ’ . The pub lie -private controversy attracted considerable atten- 
tion during Congressional debate on the bill, and practical as well 
as constitutional questions were raised. But the need was great 
and obvious, the means were deemed appropriate, and Congress voted 
for the plan by a strong majority. 

The concept of using federal funds to attack educational 
handicaps of disadvantaged children, whether in public or nonpub- 
lic schools, has gained increasingly widespread and solid support 
since Title I first went into operation. Although ESEA has been 
amended in 1965, 1966, and 1967, the desire of Congress to help 
disadvantaged nonpubiic school children has remained firm. 

Both major political parties have backed the 1965 Congres-' 
sional vote. The 1968 Democratic platform supported Title I, obvi- 
ously including the feature of aid to disadvantaged public and non- 
public school children. The Republican platform was quite specific 
in its endorsement of the concept, urging "the states to present 
plans for federal assistance which would include state distribution 
of such aid to nonpublic school children and include nonpublic 
school representatives in the planning process. nl 

Still, the issue and the practice involved remain delicate 
matters. Though the constitutionality of Title I is periodically 
challenged, two other concerns are more commonly raised: 

First, has Title I, in reaching out to poor children in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, been administered consistent with the 
limitations of the law? 

Second, is Congressional intent being frustrated by state 
and local practices and attitudes so that disadvantaged children 
in some nonpublic schools are denied help to which they are en- 
titled? 



Republican Platform 1968, p. 9. The statement continues: 
"Where state conditions prevent use of funds for non- public school 
children, a public agency should be designated to administer fed- 
eral funds." 
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The Council has recognized both concerns. Its first annual 
report to the President in March 1966 stated that it was neces- 
sary : 

to emphasize the need for most careful attention to the ad- 
ministration of the act in order to protect against viola- 
tion of our constitutional safeguards, and to insure that 
needy children in private and parochial schools will re- 
ceive all the services to which they are now entitled by 
law. 

Discrete studies relating to one or the other of these is- 
sues have been undertaken. A study conducted for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and directed by a group of re- 
searchers at Boston College, looked at Title 1 programs in thirty 
small and large communities . ^ It: concluded that participation of 
private school children varied from location to location, that there 
was considerable private school dissatisfaction with the level of 
participation, and that this dissatisfaction was warranted. The 
study was conducted during the first year of Title I and does not 
reflect the many changes which have occurred since that time. Nor 
did it attempt to discover whether the programs it viewed in opera- 
tion conformed to Office of Education guidelines. It is, however, 
the only wide-scale examination of this aspect of Title I attempted 
before the present study. 

Professor George R. LaNoue of Columbia University, who has 
written strong commentaries on the church-state issue for both 
the Civil Liberties Union and the National Council of Churches, 
recently conducted a study of nonpublic school participation in 
New Jersey. ^ On the basis of his interpretation of Supreme Court 
precedents in the church-state area, Professor LaNoue concluded 
that a number of local Title I programs in New Jersey include 
some practices of questionable constitutionality. (Specifically, 
he detailed the use of equipment and personnel on private premises 
which he believes to run counter to constitutional propriety and 
legislative intent.) 

Though others have written about one or another aspect of 
disadvantaged nonpublic school children and public funds , no one 
has to date provided an overall picture of this aspect of Title I. 



^"Program Participation of Nonpublic School Children," 90th 
Congress, 1st Session, December, 1967, U.S. Government Printing 
Office . 



3 "Church-State Problems in New Jersey: The Implementation 

of Title I (ESEA) in Sixty Cities," Rutgers Law Review , Winter 
Issue, 1968. 
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The difficulties of providing such an overview are readily 
apparent. An exhaustive study would require enormous resources -- 
resources of a magnitude not available to this Council. But after 
three years of Title I's effective existence, the Council believes 
that broad patterns of operation, and effects of and influences on 
operations, can be discerned and interpreted. Hence the Council 
has attempted to study, with the help of a special researcher, 
the participation of nonpublic school children in Title I programs. 
Our wish was to identify and report broad patterns and practices 
at the federal, state, and local level. The Council did not in- 
struct its staff to spend their major efforts in ferreting out pos- 
sible individual misuses of public funds, but did instruct them to 
be alert to questionable practices, and to the way these practices 
were handled by responsible officials. 

The Council's report has three facets: 

1. At the federal level : A review of Office of Education 

guidelines and procedures governing the participation of private 
school children, including OE monitoring of such participation; 
also, a review of statistical information indicating trends in 
nonpublic school pupil participation nationwide. 

2. At the state level : Consideration of the effects of 

state laws and constitutions, and of the attitudes of state and 
local educational agencies, on nonpublic school pupil participa- 
tion in Title I. 

3. At the local level : A look at Title I programs in 17 

cities, particularly the extent to which nonpublic school children 
are participating — the kinds of programs they are joining, the 
location of the programs, and the opportunity they are given to 
participate . 

The Council wished to help provide, in short, a clearer 
perspective of the actual situation and to suggest ways by which 
the goals of the framers of Title I could better be accomplished. 



Federal Guidelines 



A number of U.S. Office of Education guidelines refer to 
the participation of nonpublic school children in Title I pro- 
grams. These guidelines, or criteria for local programs appear 
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